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This National Conference on Race and Education, focussed on equal educational 
opportunities and stressed action rather than research or theoretical discussion. The 
6u0 conference partiapants included educational administrators, school board 
members, av< rights leaders, government officials, university scholars, high school 
students, parents, and representatives of private enterprise. The two most critical 
elements of the conference related to program strategies and the increasing 
polarization between conservatives and those who reject gradual solutions. Several 
comprehensive programs were suggested for achieving desegregation in large urban 
communities: potties aiances. positive programs for social change, changed attitude^ 
and renewed commitment of public school leaders and increased local pressure. 
However, state power and federal aid were denoted as the most positive steps 
toward equality of educational opportunity. 01B) 
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In ald-EoveBber, the U. 8. Coaniaslon on CItU Ri£^s sponsored a Vationsl 
Conference on Race and Education: shout 600 indlTlduals trok throosbout the 
country set to rq^ort on and discuss "Equal Educational Opportunity in itaBerlca's 
Cities: Arohleas and Prograa s for Change." Those in attendance included educa- 
tional adainiatrators and ciTil rights leaders, school hoard aaah ers and univer- 
sity scholars, classroca teachers and hi^ school students, gpvenfiit officials, 
representatives of concerned enterprises in the private sector, and Inner city 
parents. The co n ference vas hilled in advance as one that aonld caphasixe 
action rather than reaeardi or acadcaic discussion, and it reflected all the 
conflicts and tensions hesettii^ the quest for equal opportunity today. 

riiaMlsBl<ssii of Bdncation Bose gave one of the three aajor sp e eches and, 
shile eveiything ha said sas consistent with the Office of Educ a t ion's strong 
stand in r e c ent years favoring school descgragatlrsi, the aud ience secaed arm 
shat disappointed. The aisslng els— nt, perhaps, s— the vigor sith sliidi he 
had tmd school adninlstrators in aid-1966 that the tl— had eo— for th— to 



put their osn 



on the li— to posprt their 



no lack of conviction in the 



ties to integrate th ei r 



r e c e n t speech , hot it is 



hard to resist reading it as confix— tion of the vies that the Office has stepped 

its earlier position of leadership. Despite the 

— of his leading lieutenants, the Civil 



of On— laalnnsr Bo— and 



uithont Joint a pnnsorahip Iqr the Office of 



Bdneation. Althongh hureancratic rivalries 

iielp hut snnise that policy consideratio— on o— side or hoth sere 
involved. "Hhere is the Office of Bdneationt" s— heard frequently at the 



anrtinga and in the corridors. 
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The old conflict hetiis^ advocstes of integration and those vho favor com- 
penamtory is far ftom dead, although Coonissioner Howe argued reason- 

hblj that we are in dire need of both. The specifics, of course, are what maJce 
tnch efforts ne anlugfiil . there were many ideas for more specifics* One, from 

a middle-aged, aiqparently well-educated Vegro from an Iowa city, came on the 
last day of the conference* A layman active in the public school system, he 
wanted to know where to find competent Vegro teachers, how to integrate inner 
ci^ youngsters in predominantly middle class classrooms, idiat available text— 
bo<dcs are ap pro p riate for children living in a world where not everyone is white 
<Mns has a house, a lawn, a father* He had been promised cooperation by the 
Board of Bducation at home if he could provide these kinds of specifics, so he 
luiS come to Vashington at hia own expense to attend the conference* He was 
leaving, he felt, empty-handed* 

Several people expressed the feeling that his criticins (or plea) was not 
a completely fair one* The pur po s e of the conference was not, acme said, to 
provide such specifics, althou^ one monld he hard put to expl a in lAy this kind 
of would have heen i nap p r opriate* In fact, as a few people oheerved, the 
^ecifics were available in the rnaamrrlal ambits provided by publishers and 
others, in the Civil Bights Commission's own exhibit, and through formal and 
infUiMl interpersonal contacts* Soma offered their ideas and suggested approp- 
riate resources, and the Iowa gentleman dutifully listened and took notes* It 
seems likely, hofwever, that little will come of this, and even less for others 
with concerns idio were at the conference but not at this particular 

one of Tnmw~rmin simultaneous sessions* There is a technology Involved in ob- 
taining information of this kind tbat is difficult for the uninitiated to fatbcm. 
Vhat may be needed are a greater nuaber of regionally-based federal and state 
coDsultanta who can stimulate, encourage, and help willing communities to move 
more quickly and efficiently* The Civil Rights Coamlssion and such Independent 
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organizations as the HAACP, along vith the Office of Education and some state 
education d^artments, have undertaken to assist when they can* "but these 
resources seem less than adequate to meet the need. In his speech. Commissioner 
Howe announced the fomation of a Civision of Equal Opportunity (with regional 
offices around the country) in the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 
of the U. S. Office; hopefully, this will be one of its major functions. 

The conference revealed an Increasing willingness, at least among leaders 
cGOBiitted to integration, to confront the barriers to the only feasible pro- 
cedure for achieving desegregation in our largest urban comaunitiess metropoli- 
tan not limited by present city or school district boundaries. Political 

obstacles are, of course, foimidab le - m e t r op o l itanizatioo is a dirty word in most 
conwer s atiops vith subufbanites. But the boundaries are beginnin g to appear at 
least semi-pezneahle, vulnerable st least in peiccmeal fashioii to a variety of 
Tp roar h r n Tolsstary busing programs, such as the Boston area's Metco with 
about 650 inner city children distributed among I6 suburban school districts, 
represent one of effort in this direction, *Q.beit one that barely scratches 
the surface of the need. Increasingly, however, indivi dual suburben school 

are T— azTangements to participate in cooperative ventures to educate 
inner city children in integrated settings and to upgrade e&icational quality. 

such programs are seMingly artificial first steps, such as exchange visits 
that may amount to little more than field trips — like the ammal trip to the 
zoo. More extensive, ”live-in** exchanges have edso been undertaken, as well 
as long-tem exchanges of students and teachers. One wonders idiether such 
programs enq>hasize social class and racial boundaries in some ways even as they 
foster intergroup understanding in others. B eginnin gs of Joint urban-suburban 
comprehensive educational progr coranl ng have, however, been noted in the Hew York 
City area, in St. Louis County, and elsewhere. In terms of the magnitude of the 
problem, these efforts are still infinitesimal, but they do seem to point the 
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way toward metropolitan plans that may become Increasingly feasible in the future. 

The continuing tendency for mai^ middle class families to attempt to "escape” 
such programs by moving farther away will ultimately, perhaps, need to be coun- 
tered through residential "leap-frogging” by minority groups and through housing 
desegregation. Althou^ progress in this direction seems agonizingly slow, an 
even more serious problem may be presented ty middle class withdrawal to private 
schools. Clearly, the schools alone cannot be realistically expected to imple- 
ment the social revolution that our professed values apparently demand. 

Educational parks or caaqpuses seen to be regarded as the wave of the future 
not only in small cities with relatively small minority group populations, where 
Interior solutioins should be feasible, but also in many of the larger cities. 

They hate direct ecomomie and educational advantages as well as providing an 
opportunity for sstursl desegregation. Pittabur^ and Qyracaae, for exsaq^le, 
have extensive plans for edneatiooal parks, moat of which ahould he in operatioii 
by the early 19T0'a. The empliaala at the co n ference aeemed clearly to be on thia 
kind of long range planning, and herein lay one of the major cleavages b etwee n 
the official and quasi-official acbool syatem spokesmen on the one band and 
a large p roportion of 'be "grass roots" participants, who were more concerned 
with If dlate attacks on Imasdlats problema, c * the otber. 

Our Children Are Dying, writes Vat Bentoff , and Jonathan Kbsol writes of 
Death at an Early Age. To many at tbe conference, this is the heart of the 
problem, and schools being planned for 1972 night ilaoet as well he held for 
198 k. The sense of urgent, even of emergency, that seemed apparent even in 
official circles a few years ago has largely dissipated and been replaced by 
relative apathy among dominant political and social elements and increasing 
feelings of frustration and futility elseidiere. Perhaps this was the major 
theme of the convention: it laid hare the Increasing polarization between those 

idio are attempting to draw on traditional, orderly administrative and political 
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processes to move toward equality of educational opportunity and those who are 
unwilling to accept what they perceive as the sacrifice of the current school 
generation for promised future changes. The former feel that reality limits 
what can he done today and that we must , therefore, concentrate on preventing 
the esctension and repetition of current problems. To the latter group, this 
stance is unconscionable. 

Two critical elements emerge. First, the dispute about programs and 
strategies has tended to take the pressure off the conservative "stand-patters” 
who are generally satisfied with the current situation. Their battle is largely 
being fou^t for them by the "gradualists," since experience suggests that educa- 
tional pi.i)Jections five years may bear little resemblance to what actually 

develops. They can afford to be apathetic, it seems » since they no longer feel 
threatened to the extent that they did a few years ago. The second conclusion 
that can be drawn is a more immediately ominous one, reflecting the same forces 
that are emer^^ in other ^herea of civil rS^^s and related activities. Those 
idK) reject gradual aolntioiis are becoming increasingly restive, although it is 
hard to see how the public schools could be integrated .and/or made leas destruc- 
tive of disadvantaged childrfs overnight, and th^y seem more ready to accept 
extreme, even violent alternatives. The ccmference s e em ed able to do little to 
ameliorate this growing polarization; it did make it more- visible and may have 
exacerbated it by demonstrating how wide and seemingly irreconcilable thii ge^ 
become. Nonetheless, such visibility appears to be a prerequisite for 
effective action. 

While it would probably be fair to characterize many of those present as 
extremists and the large majority as at least to some degree activist, there was 
little apparent effort to "take over” the conference as had been done at the 
quite different meetixig of New Left groups in Chicago. A few seoslons were, 
predictably, disrupted by angry protests about the focus of the conference on 
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graxidlose schemes ^or the future, usually hy apparently sincere participants 
idiose anguish cannot be easily be Ignored, dismissed, or forgotten* Their pain 
and the sacrifices th^ had made to attend the conference were real, and they 
pulled no verbal punches; they told it like It is. The most organized protest 
movement occurred when a Mexican— American group and its supporters, feeling that 
they had be^ ignored, left the conference and picketed the Shoreham Hotel, where 
it was being held. There was not, however, much overt separatist sentiment, 
although the undertone was evident. 

The predominant spirit may have been that so eloquently and forcefully 
presented by Bayard Rustln at the closing Itmcheon. One Iqr one, he pinpointed 
the realities. Good schools need mon^ that blacks cklone cannot provide, so 
fully autonomous black public schools under black control would hardly be feasible 
even if they were desirable. Our schools are brutalizing children of all the 
poor, two thirds of fdiom are not black, so we need to pay more att e nt ion to 
social class. The period of moral concern was the decade from the mld-19^'s 
to the ald-1960'8, while today we are Involved in a political struggle. Ve 
need to build political alliances to gain the power we seek, not to isolate 
ourselves from potential scurces of support. Political alliances are not built 
on affection or on trust, but on mutual Interests at a given moment. Ve must 
make coason cause with all minority groups, the labor movement, teachers' groups, 
young people themselves—perhaps to keep the pressure on— and the like. If we 
can help to get something we need negotiated into a teachers' contract, for 
example, it becomes a demand ve can virtually forget, depending largely on the 
teachers to sustain it for us. The goal of the conservative establishment is 
precisely to separate groups such as these; to the extent that we help to do it, 
we play into their hands. Our goal must be nothing short of quality education 
for all American children; debate about whether integration or quality should 
come first is wasteful, divisive, and drains off energy from what should be our 
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basic purpose. Bayard Rustin along with Commissioner Howe would prefer, one 
gathers, to enlist the support of both Alsop and Petiigrew rather than to choose 
between them. 

Rustin had firm words for Negroes and others who reject the dominant middle 
class white society as hopelessly corrupt, reuiist, and beyond the reach of 
normal political processes. He pointed out that it is not the white man*s fault 
that only about a third of eligible northern ghetto Negroes vote. One felt that 
he blamed this on failxires of eu^tivists to do what they should be doing to 
encourage ghetto voting more than on the non>voters themselves. Nor does Negro 
self-pity seem to him Justified since, he pointed out, Negroes are in the estab- 
lishment — ^not very far in, but in indeed! The emphasis was clearly on political 
curtion, however, and the need for a positive program for social change rather 
than a series of reactions to events. No longer can the civil rights movement 
eq;>ect conservative whites to forge its unity and build its popular support with 
dogs, cattle prods, fire hoses, and church bombings. The speech must have been 
disippointing to many who had eiqpected a ringing excoriation of the power 
structure and heard instead a charge to political action with undertones of 
criticism of much of their own behavior. It must have bera more than a little 
fright enin g to those who had felt that the civil rights movement is on the wane 
and would not do much to interfere with them any more. But the Rustin speech 
was the climax of the convention for many idio heard it, and it is hard to think 
of any other alternative to renewed apathy or the kind of violent explosion 
that would destroy the good along with the bad. 

It would be a mistake to say that the conference was a useless exercise, 
although one cannot really hope to evaluate precisely the intact of such an 
event on practice. Undoubtedly, various participants would choose to emphasize 
different themes and nuances. It seems apparent, however, that the fact that the 
conference was held will prove to be as Important as what was said in determining 
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its ultimate influence. Noxmally conservative school officials vhose communities 
have made even modest strides toward providing equal educational opportunities 
reported on their work, overstating the case perhaps, but with real pride in 
"their” accooq>lishments. Notwithstanding the fact that they would probably have 
done nothing without pressure from civil rights groups, they reported the inno- 
vations as their own an^, for the most part, gained reinforcement from colleagues 
and from the same "civil rights types” who had caused them so much difficulty 
at home. Their resol ~ve to continue may have been strengthened. Officials who 
have not yet moved in this direction may have been encouraged by the recognition 
given to their colleagues. The fact that so many from the public education 
establishment attended at all must be viewed as encouraging. 

Where do we go from here? The NAACP's June Sbagaloff reminded the confer- 
ence that we have the knowhow; only the commitment to change may be lacking. 

It was also pointed out that, for the most part at least, the leaders of the 
public schools will continue to be the people who are there now, and that changed 
attitudes and renewed coomitment must be developed among them. In addition, the 
three external forces of local pressure, state leverage, and federal aid must be 
sustained and increased. Nothing short of a comprehensive effort of this kind 
will enable us to regain the momentum that seems to have been loct and to move 
ahead with the speed that has become more and more critical. 



